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"a TALE OF TO-DAY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ESTHER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 
ine 
CuaprerR XXXII.—A CHance ENCOUNTER. 
T length the train was off: Harry had looked | Her naturally sweet and wholesome spirit seemed 


his last out of the carriage-window, and Nelly | suddenly turned to gall and bitterness: distempered 
was left standing on the platform alone. Never had | thoughts flashed into her overstrained mind. No 
she felt so utterly alone before—so utterly desolate. | one heeded her, no one cared for her. He was gone, 
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leaving her behind. Who would care, although she 
disappeared for ever? All Patricia’s coldness rose 
up before her—Mr. Palmer’s acquiescence in her de- 
parture, too. Why should she return to them? why 
not lose herself in the great city, whose thorough- 
fares she had threaded that very day ? 

Better thoughts struggled with these, and rent 
her heart. He had promised to write; and if she 
went away, she would never hear of him again— 
could never claim again the shelter of his home: 
and there dawned upon her the still tenderer thought, 
that she might need such shelter for a life dearer 
than her own. ; 

She had stood thinking thus for some minutes, 
when a gentleman, who had passed and repassed her 
several times—as if to make sure of her identity— 
paused, and accosted her. 

“Mrs. Palmer.’’ 

She turned at the familiar voice. 
Dalrymple. 

“T have been seeing my husband away,” she 
faltered, as she gave him her hand, 

Mr. Dalrymple thought it strange that Harry 
Palmer should expose his wife—looking just then, 
for all her wrappings, so very fragile—to the turmoil 
of a great station and the bitter air of a February 
evening, for the sake of seeing him away; but he 
said nothing. 

“ Can I do anything for you?” he asked. 
you a carriage waiting ?” : 

“No,” she replied, rousing herself; “it was too 
long to keep the cab waiting.” 

** May I see you into one?” he asked again. 

“Oh, if you please. I shall be glad to get home,” 
she answered. 

He signalled to a porter, and sent him for a cab, 
while he offered his arm to Nelly. She was glad to 
lean upon it, for she felt faint and giddy, and hardly 
able to speak. ; 

“Mr. Palmer has been very ill,” he said, while 
they walked towards the entrance where the cab was 
drawing up; “I hope he is better.” 

“He is much better, thank you.” 

« And Mrs, Eden—is she with you still ?” 

“ She is,” 

*T have been absent, else I should have called on 
her before'now. Will you tell her so ?” 

“You kndw what has happened ?” said Nelly. 

“Yes; and it is no more than might have been 
expected. I am sorry, for her sake, that it is so. 
Will your husband be long absent?” He asked this 
last question as he was about to hand her into the 
cab. 

She forced herself to answer—“I do not know how 
long ”—and there was that in her tone which forbade 
further questioning. 

He handed her in, gave her address to the cabman, 
and saw her driven away. Then he remembered that 
he had his own luggage to look after, and hastened 
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once more into the station. 
which he did rather suddenly, while putting on his 
hat, which he had lifted as Mrs. Palmer drove off, he 


struck his elbow against a man who had been stand. : 


ing close behind him. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,’ said Mr. Dalrymple, 
passing on. 

A volley of oaths pursued him, 

“The man must be mad,” said Mr. Dalrymple, 
turning round to look at him, and encountering the 
heavy face and glaring eyes of Mr. Jobson. 

Mr. Jobson had been driaking brandy in the 
refreshment-room of the station, as he had been 
drinking brandy on the journey from which he had 
arrived, and as he had been drinking it ever since he 
opened his heavy, bloodshot eyes that morning. 

“You won’t dodge me, my fine fellow,” he shouted 
after Mr. Dalrymple, whose first impulse was to turn 
and knock him down. His second was to treat him 
as entirely unworthy of notice. Under this treat. 
ment, and the sharp looks of the railway porter, who 
now came to Mr. Dalrymple’s assistance, Mr. Jobson 
was obliged to quit the field. 

Mr. Dalrymple could not get his encounter with 
Nelly out of his head. The more he thought of it, 
the stranger it seemed. He felt sure that there 
was something wrong. Next day he called on Miss 
Macnaughten as early as he could. 

“ Have you seen anything of Mrs. Palmer, lately?” 
he asked. 

No; they had not. 

“What a terrible smash Mr, Eden seems to have 
had! I hope Nelly has not built on quite such a 
sandy foundation,” said Miss Macnaughten. 

“No. Mr. Palmer’s house is an old-established 
one, and the father is a man of high character. I 
wish’ you would go and see them. Mrs, Eden is with 
them now.” 

“Tt is a day’s journey,” remarked Jane. “Will 
you accompany us, Mr. Dalrymple? There’s a test 
of your friendship.” 

“With pleasure,” he replied. ‘ 

Jane coloured slightly. “I would not have asked 
you, if I had expected you,” she said. 


** Why not?” he asked soberly, quite nonplussing 


Jane’s coquetry. 

Notwithstanding the promise of Mr. Dalrymple’s 
escort, it was some time before the Macnaughtens 
could fix a day for their visit to Hackney. The 
weather had proved untoward, and engagements had 
been in the way. The March violets were blowing, 
down at the bottom of the garden, where Nelly often 
walked, when at length they accomplished it. 
Nelly was pacing up and down there, in the feeble 
sunshine, when they came. Patricia and Anne re- 
ceived them, and sent a message to Nelly, in the 
garden, announcing their arrival. 

She came into the drawing-room in her hat and 
shawl, aware that Mr. Dalrymple had already seen 
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her from the window. But for this, she would have 
taken time to calm herself, if she had not even tried 
to escape altogether the ordeal of searching eyes. 
She was pale as a lily, and seemed to stoop a little. 

Jane exclaimed thoughtlessly, “You have been ill.” 

“Oh no, I have not been ill,” she answered; “I 
have just been out gathering some violets.” 

She‘did not offer them to any one, but laid them 
on the table; and they could see the thin hand 
tremble as she did so. 

There was a little quiet conversation, which never 
even struggled to be lively. Anne chiefly supported 
it on the side of the household. It did not seem as 
if Mr. Harry Palmer’s name was going to be men- 
tioned at all. At length Miss Macnaughten hoped 
he was well. 

Nelly hesitated. Anne hastened to the rescue, 
though she was talking to Mr. Dalrymple at the 
time. 

“He has been away for some time,” she said. 
“Tt is very dull for Nelly—and, indeed, for all 
of us.” 

Mr. Dalrymple changed the topic at once; but not 
till his eyes had met Anne’s with a look which seemed 
to her to say, “I have caught you again. That is 
not more than a half truth at the most.” But 
she did not colour this time, either with shame or 
vexation. 

They began to talk of pictures, and the visitors, 
with the exception of Miss Macnaughten, went into 
the dining-room to look at Mr. Palmer’s, Nelly 
and Patricia also staying behind. When they had 
examined the pictures, Mr. Dalrymple remained for 
afew minutes longer than the others, in conversation 
with Anne. 

As soon as they were fairly alone, Anne broke the 
thread of their discourse rather abruptly, saying, in 
an undertone, “ You must think me a very untruth- 
ful person, Mr. Dalrymple, but I cannot help it. 
Harry—my brother—has been away for nearly a 
month, and we have heard nothing of him.” 

“Where did he go?” 

“To America, I believe. He wrote from Liverpool, 
giving the name of the ship in which he was to sail. 
The ship has been there, and back again, and no 
word of him.” 

“Tndeed ! 
him ?” 

“ Half-confidences are useless, she said; “we did 
not expect him. He has quarrelled with my father, 
and gone away; but we expected to hear from him, 
and this silence is killing her.” 

She indicated Nelly by a nod towards the opposite 
toom, where the voices of the others could be heard. 

She was leading the way thither. He detained 
her a moment. “TI like your falsehood better than 
most people’s truth,’ he said. “If I can do anything 
for either you or her, pray remember that I am an | 
idle man, and at your service.” | 


I am sorry. When did you expect 





“Thanks,” she murmured, and they joined the 
rest in the drawing-room. 

It was four o’clock, and tea was handed round, 
after which the visitors left. 

“Oh dear! what a dismal house, and how dismal ° 
they all look!” cried Jane, throwing herself back in 
the carriage. 

“T don’t think the house dismal at all,” said Grace ; 
“but none of them are looking well. I dare say the 
air down there is not very good.” 

** But they were all dressed like nuns,” said Jane. 
“Did you not notice? Those colourless things were 
Nelly’s style; but we used to admire the way the 
Palmers dressed last summer.” 





; they all seem to share. 


“T think, girls,” said Miss Macnaughten, “that 
Mrs. Eden looks quite grand in her misfortune, which 
I never admired her so 
much as I have done to day.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Mr. Dalrymple; 
“and there is an air of refined individuality about 
them and their surroundings, which one seldom sees 
anywhere now. I think I heard them refuse to 
accept your invitation to spend an early day with 
you.” 

“Yes; they are not going anywhere just now, 
Mrs. Eden says.” 

“One can quite understand that,” said Jane. 

‘“‘T suppose we shall never see much of them now,” 
said Grace, and there seemed to be a general ac- 
quiescence in the supposition. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE COURSE OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. Patmer had recovered with great rapidity. By 
the beginning of March he was pronounced fit for 
business, and lost no time in returning to his accus- 
tomed duties at the factory. He came and went 
with his old punctuality, and transacted business 
with his old precision and care. But he was changed 
for all that. At home they noticed how he relaxed 
when no eye was upon him. He would sit in his 
arm-chair, a hand hanging over each arm, leaving 
his paper unopened, or opening it only to glance at 
the City article, and relapse into an attitude which 
spoke of listlessness and despondency. They won- 
dered, at such times, if he was thinking of his 
banished son—perhaps longing to recall him; but no 
one now mentioned his name. 

Both Patricia and Anne had at the first tried to 
plead for Harry, and had been sternly commanded 
to desist. Now they never alluded to him in any 
way. Nelly, keeping her promise, had remained 





absolutely silent from the day on which she had 
returned to say that she was left behind. She was 
very reserved altogether towards Mr. Palmer; but 
often as she sat engaged on some needlework, which 
seemed to occupy her much, he would glance furtively 
at her from under his grey eyebrows, and if she 
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did not look up, let his eyes rest on her mournfully, 
He thought he could see her getting thinner and 
feebler every day. What if she should die? There 
had been such things. That was a result he had not 
bargained for, He had never contemplated that the 
punishment would fall thus heavily on her who was 
guiltless. 

Nelly’s silence was far more potent than words. 
Her patient grief made his heart ache, with a com- 
punction he had never felt before. Suffering was 
making her look so wan, and tracing those lines 
about the quivering mouth, and those hollows 
under the eyes. He who deserved to suffer was 
most likely not suffering at all. And at this he 
would harden his heart, and call his wrongs to 
remembrance. 

They were about to be called to remembrance in 
quite another way. The first thing Mr. Palmer had 
done after his recovery had been to visit his bank 
and see the manager in private. This gentleman he 
had taken rather severely to task for the paying 
away of £300 on an acceptance, when it was, or 
ought to be, known to all with whom he (Mr. Palmer) 
had any dealings, that he had never given a bill in 
his life. The manager was, of course, very much 
astonished and disconcerted, and was quite ready to 
give every assistance to bring the offender to justice. 
He expressed his regret that it had not been brought 
under his notice immediately ; but even now the felon 
ought not to escape. He was still more astonished 
when Mr. Palmer refused to take any proceedings in 
the matter; and he also jumped to the conclusion 
that this leniency was due to some personal feeling 
for the offender. It was not far to the further con- 
clusion who the offender was. At the same time, Mr. 
Palmer warned him that such a thing must not occur 
again ; and, of course, the manager was very positive 
that it should not. 

But on the last day of March another bill was 
presented at the bank, bearing date three months 
back, and precisely the same as the first in amount 
and everything. This time it was the manager who 
called upon Mr. Palmer. The money had not been 
paid, and the young man who had presented the 
bill had been detained. Mr. Palmer dismissed his 
visitor very briefly and with few words. 

** Let justice take its course,” he said. 

And justice took its course. The young man who 
had presented the bill turned out to be the unoffend- 
ing clerk of the bill-broker who had discounted it, 
and was speedily released. It was the broker who, 
seeing that Mr. Palmer was inaccessible to any offer 
of arrangement, undertook the prosecution—a pro- 
cess which soon lodged Mr. Horace Eden in the 
hands of the police. 

He was caught breakfasting at one of the first hotels 
in Liverpool, having spent the night there, intending 
to sail for New York that very day. His berth was 
taken—first-class in a first-rate ship—and his luggage, 





all new and first-rate, was already aboard. He — 
behaved with a coolness and audacity so perfect, that 
his captors, accustomed to bravado of every sort, 
felt inclined to believe, as he assured them, that there 
must be some mistake, and almost humbly apologised 
for troubling him. He gave them no trouble what- 
ever; he merely postponed his voyage a little, in 
consequence of what he called a rather unpleasant 
affair. 

But the voyage had to be postponed a great deal, 
and the affair turned out unpleasant indeed; for Mr, 
Horace Eden was sent by the magistrate to take his 
trial, and lodged in the Old Bailey. 

It made quite a sensation—the trial—among the 
circles which had once welcomed Horace Eden; and 
many of those who had known him were present on 
the occasion. Douglas Dalrymple was there, keeping 
well out of sight of the fallen man, who conducted 
himself like a gentleman even in the felon’s dock, 
and bowed with grave propriety to the judge as 
he answered, “Not guilty, my lord.” But it was 
noticed that he staggered under the sentence as 
under a blow. 

The great fact which criminated him was that the 
bill, though dated three months back, had neither 
been drawn nor discounted more than one, when the 
only other persons against whom there was a shadow 
of suspicion had already quitted the country. If 
anything more was wanted, it was found in a memor- 
anda-book which he had carried in his pocket at the 
time he was arrested. It contained one singular 
entry—the name, “Harry Palmer,” an exact fac- 
simile of the signatures attached to the bills, andas 
nearly as possible a fac-simile of Mr. Palmer’s own, 
only with a slight exaggeration of its peculiarities. 
It also contained an entry of the date when the bill 
fell due, and he had quitted London two days pre- 
vious to this date, reaching Liverpool by a circuitous 
route. 

Mr. Palmer did not get much sympathy on the 
occasion. It seemed to the public a hard thing not 
to stop the prosecution, as he might easily have 
done; and the public does not like hard things, 
however just they may be. 

There was, however, much sorrow expressed for 
his daughter, the wife of Horace Eden—the wife of - 
a convict now. It would hardly have been so if it 
had been known that before any public steps had 
been taken, her father had laid the case before her, 
and she had echoed his very words—“ Let justice 
take its course.” 

As for Patricia, she bore herself under this new 
and terrible aggravation of her trial, to all appear- 
ance unshrinkingly. She sought for no sympathy 
even from Anne; and when it was offered she gently 
but firmly repelled it at the risk of wounding Anne’s 
too tender heart. ‘Don’t, dear; I cannot bear it,” 
she had said more than once; and Amne had sorrowfully 
desisted. Patricia was conscious that kindness only 
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unnerved her, and, fearful of breaking down utterly, 


"she held aloof from it altogether. 


There are three lives open to most of us, though, 
of course, the individual character determines the 
often quite unconscious choice we make, We may live 
lightly, on the surface of things, as it were, never allow- 
ing ourselves to think or feel what is beneath. This 
is the life chosen by many a sensitive nature, which, 
having once known what it is to suffer, shrinks from 
the ordeal, and gives up the possibilities of happiness, 
to escape the seemingly greater possibilities of pain— 
knowing and loving, thinking and feeling, as little as 
maybe, so that there may be no inlet to the dreaded 
foe. These, both men and women, take to a little 
occupation, a little society, a little of everything; 
have no absorbing pursuits, make no new friend- 
ships, love no new loves, prefer to live among those 
for whom they care little—in short, set their hearts 
on nothing earthly, and, alas! too often on nothing 
heavenly either. 

Or we may live deeply, wringing a meaning out of 
life in tears and blood—laying fast hold of every 
earthly woe and terror, and wrestling with it till the 
dawn, sometimes to come forth with the blessing, 
though halting for life; but oftener to see light no 
more with mortal eyes. 

Or we may live yet another and better life—the 
life of self-forgetfulness. Coming out of ourselves, 
we may live for others, thinking for them, feeling 
for them, and lighting our way by the iamp of a 
fervent charity. One of the two latter Patricia must 
choose; the former she could not live; but as yet 
she was standing where these ways meet, with a 
horror of great darkness on her spirit, and groping 
amidst it as one newly blind. 

In those days, while the trial was pending, she 
shrank from one thing, and that was seeing any 
notice of it in the public prints. She only knew, 
from her father’s brief statement, that it was to 
come on after Easter. 

When the time came, Mr. Palmer simply said that 
he would be absent on the morrow, and she knew— 
all knew—what it meant. The old man gave orders 
that he should be called an hour earlier, and that 
breakfast should be put forward by half of that 
time. 

He came down, dressed with unusual care, and ate 
his always moderate meal with his wonted delibera- 
tiveness, then stepped into the carriage which was in 
attendance. Patricia waited on him, as if mutely 
encouraging him, bringing his hat and fresh gloves, 
and even a little packet of sandwiches ; but no word 
was said of where he was going, and what he was to 
be about. 





The three left behind were equally silent ; but what 
a day of heart-beating it was! Every hour that 
passed seemed to increase the pressure. The mid- 
day meal was sent away almost untasted. It was a 
sunny day, and the afternoon sun came into the 
room. Anne rose and shut it out, the looks of all 
assenting. At length they could no longer bear 
each other’s eyes, and Patricia rose and left the 
room. 

* Oh, Nelly! I cannot bear this,” cried Anne; 
“silence is intolerable—far more intolerable than 
the wildest speech. I wonder if we are all going 
mad.” 

“ It is terrible,” said Nelly, covering her face with 
her hands, her usually pale cheeks each burning with 
a crimson spot; “but your sorrow has no selfishness 
in it, Anne, and there are happy days in store for you, 
I hope,” she went on, looking upagain. ‘ How good 
you have been to me; but for you I would not have 
been here.” 

“ You must not think so, Nelly,” said Anne, who 
fancied she meant that she would have died; “ you 
will get quite well again.” 

Nelly shook her head. “I do not mean that,” 
she returned ; “‘I mean that I must have gone away 
from here—hidden myself anywhere ;” and she told 
how, when Harry left her, she had been tempted 
to run away, and never be heard of again. “I 
am not better for this suffering,’ she concluded 
humbly. 

“Nobody ever is the better for suffering,” said 
Anne, boldly; “at least,” she added, remerabering 
the unorthodox nature of her remark, “ at least, 
while it lasts. I suppose it does them good after- 
wards.” 

At last they heard a carriage draw up at the door 
— the sound for which they had been listening through 
the silence and through their talk. Mr. Palmer had 
returned. Anne hastened to open the door for him 
with her own hands. Her eyes questioned him eagerly, 
but he said nothing till he had come in and shut the 
door ; nor even then for a minute or two ; for Patricia, 
proving that she also had been listening came in after 
him. Mr. Palmer had his back to the windows. She 
drew near and stood at the table opposite to him, 
looking at him with entreaty in her attitude and 
expression. It was as if she said, “ Get it over; let 
the agony be short, however sharp.” Her face was 
grey and haggard. Her brow contracted with the 
physical, which with her always accompanied mental, 
pain. 

“Five years’ penal servitude,” her father said 
hoarsely; and Patricia turned and left the room once 
more (To be continued.) 
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THE LORD'S.” 





)}E have the authority of an inspired | God’s blessing on his own appointed means; on 
apostle for believing that all the in- | Heaven’s benediction on its own consecrated 
i, cidents which occurred in the history | weapons; albeit those weapons may, to human 
r3| of the ancient people and Church of | eye, seem smaller than the emergency demands, 
God, the literal Israel—their tempta- | 


“Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 


tions, their murmurings, their wars, their defeats, saith the Lord of hosts.” 


their deliverances—were so many types and pro- 
phecies of those greater variations of fortune, 





But passing for a moment from this particular 
subject, it is instructive to observe that in almost 


those moral vicissitudes, in which God’s hand would | all the special cases of national or social distress 
be apparent, which would mark the existence of | and trouble which so often overtook Israel, their 
the Church in every age; yea, which would be | 


reproduced in the inner experience of every Chris- 
tian man’s life. ‘“ All these things happened unto 
them for ensamples: and they are written for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come.” 

When we read of the Israelites having been 
bitten by serpents and healed by gazing on the 
serpent of brass, we read as in a parable of those 
daily tormentings, those mental sufferings, those 
many pains, with which the Tempter, by his count- 
less agencies abroad in the world—by vice, false- 
hood, passion, pleasure—afflicts and harasses the 
human heart, and poisons the spring of happiness 
within the soul. We see, too, the picture of One 
lifted up, to be the healer of wounds spiritual, 
the destroyer of serpents for those whose faith- 
directed eye turns upward to Him in beseeching, 
trusting love. In the wars of the Israelites with 
the heathen nations around—enemies to God and 
to themselves—we are instructed in that unceasing 
warfare which the Church, with higher and better 
weapons than the sword and the spear—with the 
moral, and therefore resistless weapons of God’s 
Word and truth, would ever have to wage with 
the opposing forces of superstition, ignorance, 
and prejudice which the world brings into anta- 
gonism to the revealed will of Heaven, until God’s 
kingdom and laws be established and obeyed. 

And those very wars, in which the Israelites were 
sometimes victorious, sometimes defeated, read 
by us as they too often are as dry and perhaps 
uninteresting history, point a remarkable and per- 
petual moral—a moral which is ever asserting and 
proving its truth in the history of the Church and 
in the daily experience of every woman and man, 
that victory in each encounter with the world, 
with the devil, and with self depends not on the 
strength which man himself is able to bring to 
the encounter ; depends not on the glittering hosts 
of learning, of science, of wealth, which man may 
summon to the field; depends not—whether it be 
in the larger encounters of the Church with the 
world, or of man with himself—on the Goliath 
Spear or sword of human strength, but upon 








help and deliverance came to them from most 
unexpected quarters, and were effected by most 
unlikely means; doubtless with the intention of 
making God’s people see and feel that they were 
being led by God’s own hand, that their strength 
was not in themselves but in Him. When as yet 
their race was young—when twelve sons of an aged 
father, with those dependent on them, comprised 
the Church to which the everlasting promises 
were entrusted, which had been made first to 
Abraham, renewed to Isaac, and confirmed to 
Jacob—there came a mighty famine in the land of 
their inheritance—the land of Canaan—a famine 
so severe that the germ of the future Israel well- 
nigh perished and decayed. Whence came their 
deliverance then? Came it not through Rachel’s 
youngest child but one, the boy Joseph, sold by 
his brothers to be a slave, but raised by God to 
be chief ruler at the court of a heathen king? 

Later on, when the Israelites had increased in 
numbers, and when Joseph had gone to his honour- 
able rest, and when Pharaoh’s throne, like all other 
earthly thrones in their turn, had changed its occu- 
pant, there arose another king, who ruled God’s 
people not with tender care but with tyrant cruelty. 
Whence came their deliverance then? Came it 
not through him with whom we first meet as a 
helpless infant, nursed on the bosom of the Nile, 
nourished, under God’s providence, by the hand 
from which he was to emancipate his brethren, 
educated for the very throne, which he despised 
in comparison with the happiness of sharing, and | 
so lessening, the affliction of Israel, “ esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures in Egypt?” 

Further on still, when God at a critical hour 
would raise up for them a deliverer and a judge, 
it is to the.unlikely threshing-floor of Gideon that 
the heavenly commission is directed. From an 
unlikely place, an unlikely man is summoned 
by God to be the leader and deliverer of his 
nation, calling forth from his heart the exclama- 
tion of pious wonder, “Oh my Lord, wherewith 
shall I save Israel? behold, .my family is poor in 
Manasseh, and I amthe least in my father’s 
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be with thee.” 

And at the time when perhaps the greatest 
of Israel’s misfortunes seemed to be gathering 
over them; when their greatest enemy had con- 
centrated his forces under terrible auspices, 
and when, as regards the calculations of human 
strength, Israel must have perished before the 
far-stronger Philistine, who was their deliverer 
then? Whencecame he? Was he one from among 
the helmeted staff that surrounded the noble 
person of Saul their king? Was he from among 
the Abners of the host? Was he from among 
those sons of Jesse who had before then showed 
themselves valiant in the fight? No! God’s ways 
are not as man’s ways, nor his thoughts as man’s 
thoughts. It is the youngest and ruddiest of 
Jesse’s sons whom God selects; him in whose 
ear the sound of his father’s bleating flocks was 
more familiar than the rude blasts of war; and 
whose hand was more skilful to awaken soft strains 
of music from kis harp than to handle the deadly 
instruments of war. 

And when God would redeem not a race, not a 
church, but the whole universe to happiness and 
to himself, what was he pleased to do? Did he 
send forth glittering legions of heaven’s unnum- 
bered armies of resistless spirits, dazzling to mortal 
eye, who should on earth, face to face, grapple with 
and for ever vanquish the Spirit of Evil, who had 
marred God’s fairest work, and rendered redemp- 
tion needful? No! but in Bethlehem-Judah—in 
the least among the tribes of Israel—he there gave 
to the world, in the person of the blessed Virgin’s 
child, Him who, though its Creator, was to become 
the world’s suffering Redeemer 

And the same method is visible in the many 
providential deliverances which God has wrought 
for his Church in more modern days, always in 
her hour of calamity—the hour when her precious 
treasure of the truth has been endangered, and the 
doctrines of vital consequence—the doctrines of 
the cross—have been at stake, raising up the need- 
ful, the competent, the well-suited deliverer, and 
that not seldom from a quarter from whence a 
deliverer was least expected. 

But not less striking and similar are God’s 
mysterious ways—ways of mercy, ways of provi- 
dence—in dealing with individual men. Few men, 
perhaps, have passed through life without having 
experienced in their histories the working of this 
principle, “ that the battle is the Lord’s,” that God 
“saveth not by many or by few,” that ‘‘ promotion 
cometh neither from the east, nor from the west, 
nor yet from the south.” And has it not often 


house.” “The Lord said unto him, Surely I will | 








pulse to energy, afforded a solution for the most 
perplexing difficulties—came at some unexpected 
time, in some unexpected way, and by some most 
unexpected hand? And has it not happened, too, 
that these God-sent messengers, assuming as they 
do unlikely and, perhaps, unwelcome forms, are 
by men, in their shortsightedness, their ignorance, 
their impatience, their pride, received as was David 
by his brethren at the camp of Israel which he had 
come to deliver? their object is misinterpreted, 
their mission misunderstood, their presence doubt- 
fully welcomed. Men call these incidents and acci- 


| dents, or, perhaps dignify them with the title of coin- 
| cidences, and too often in a spirit of infidelity speak 
| of them as though they were random arrows shot at 


a venture from the bow of Destiny; whereas they 
are—as God enables believing hearts to learn—the 
merciful providences of an all-wise, all-merciful, 
superintending God who knew well the end from 
the beginning, who knew his creatures’ weakness 
and their wants, and who also knew that the parti- 
cular form of visitation or deliverance was that and 
that only which the particular emergency required. 

It was from his experience of God’s providential 
care in the past, God’s power to protect and save 
under danger great and appalling—that David 
built his hope, his belief, his confidence in God. 
He knew that “God’s hand was not shortened 
that it could not save,” that the omnipotent One 
was the Omnipotent still, and with thrilling words 
unparalleled in tragedy or any human fiction, 
magnificently answers and silences the voices 
which fain would inspire distrust or fear within 
that noble and chivalrous breast: “Thy servant 
kept his father’s sheep, and there came a lion, and 
a bear, and took a lamb out of the flock : and I went 
out after him, and smote him, and delivered it out 
of his mouth: and when he arose against me, I 
caught him by his beard, and smote him, and slew 
him. . The Lord that delivered me out of 
the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, 
he will deliver me out of the hand of this Philis- 
tine.” Glorious confidence! He will deliver me! 
This same, and no less than this, is the Christian 
soldier’s confidence and trust, “ This is the victory 
which overcometh the world, even our faith.” 

And cannot the Church of God at the present 
hour—an hour in which there is much within as 
well as without to give cause for serious, anxious 
thought—take up and appropriate this language 
of David in its spirit and in its power? Can 
she not recall that in times of greater disaster, 
when God’s truth passed and lingered for long 
ages behind a dark eclipse of superstitious error, 
and when that error had well-nigh crushed out 


happened that relief from anxious trouble—that | and extinguished the faith of Christ, God caused 
prosperity and happiness, yea, perhaps the circum- | the sunlight of Divine truth once more to illumine 


stance, the acquaintance, the friendship, which 
changed the whole current of life, gave a new im- 


the world, and to shine forth in all its majestic 
purity? She can rest secure in holy confidence 
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that the same God which delivered her from the 
iron grasp of Papal tyranny, can and will deliver 
her from the giant powers of false doctrine within 
her, or turn to confusion the machinations of 
foes without. Like David, from her knowledge of 
the past, she derives her confidence for the pre- 
sent and the future. 

And as with the Church, so with each member of 
the same. God’s mercies, God’s providences, God's 
protection in the past, form the Christian’s ground 
of trust in God for the days that are yet to come, 
Who is there among Christian men and women 
inspired by a feeling of memory and of gratitude 
who cannot, or who might not, appropriate these 
words of the youthful son of Jesse? What Christian 
man is there that cannot say, as he looks out 
anxiously on the future, “In the hours of helpless 
infancy my Father’s eye was over me, and rested 
on me with a Father’s love; in the days of way- 
ward, unthinking youth, a Father’s hand led 
me on; in days of sickness a Father’s care 
brought ministers of comfort to soothe my hours 
of pain; in days of temptation, and danger to my 
principles and my faith, my Father’s watchful love 
delivered me from their grasp, and bore me safely 
from the influence of evil, and cannot I trust that 
God now? Is his love now less than it was then? 
Am I less his child now than I was in days that 
have passed? Is his arm less powerful now than 
it was before? Is his love less omnipotent to-day 
than it has proved on the yesterdays of my life ?” 
And the Christian may go further than even 
David went in the perfection of his confidence; he 
can say: “ In the hour of the world’s misery and 
ruin, when the sheep of God’s pasture were held 
fast in the lion-grasp of evil and of sin, God sent 
forth his Son, to be, by his cross and passion, his 
precious death and burial, by his glorious resur- 
rection and ascension, the Deliverer, Protector, 
and Shepherd of his people. I know, therefore, 
he will be my Deliverer, my Shepherd, my Pro- 
tector, my ail.” 

The result in David's case proved that confidence 
in God was not misplaced, and it is very beautiful 
and instructive to observe how he refers all to 
God. It is in God’s name he acts; by God’s 
power he is to prevail. He tells the giant Philis- 
tine, “ Thou comest to me with a sword, and with 
a spear, and with a shield: but I come to thee in 
the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied. This 
day will the Lord deliver thee into my hand . . 
And all this assembly shall know that the Lord 
saveth not with sword and spear; for the battle 
is the Lord’s, and he will give you into our 
hands.” The Philistine mocks and disdains 
the ruddy youth who challenges him to the 
fight; but soon that giant form lies prostrate 
beneath young David’s sling—a sling used before 








to protect his father’s flocks, but now conse. 
crated by God to the defence of the sheep of his 
pasture. “There was no sword in the hand of 
David.” 

And what, it may be asked, was the virtue in 
those five smooth stones taken from the passing 
brook? Was it that they possessed some poisoned 
charm, or came under the power of some magic 
spell? Was it that five was a mystic number, 
which would have lost its charm if increased or 
lessened? No, for one stone would have been 
sufficient—yea, omnipotent—had it been the tiniest 
pebble moistened by the flowing stream. It was 
that they were God’s appointed means; they 
were God’s. own instruments revealed to David 
for doing God’s own work. Of himself, were 
the stones in his sling ever so numerous, or 
ever so skilfully handled, he would have been 
helpless against the mightier foe; but using’God’s 
consecrated weapons, what was weak became om- 
nipotent. ‘The Lord of hosts was with him, the 
God of Jacob was his refuge.” 

And from this scene, the mind passes instine 
tively on to another, wherein the Son of David, the 
Representative Man, the representative of all huw- 
manity, stands face to face in single combat with 
the giant Spirit of Evil, the defier of the God of 
heaven. And how did the man Christ Jesus foil 
that defiant foe and bring to nought his deadly 
power? By using no other weapon than that 
appointed and given by God himself; namely, 
God’s own revealed Word. By using the five 
Books of God’s older Law—the five stones from 
the River of Truth—and from the five selecting 
one, and that the last, He conquers and silences 
the Tempter. “Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word which proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” “It is written,” saith David's 
Son. And like her Lord, so too was the Christian 
Church brought face to face in mortal combat with 
evil in its worst, its mightiest forms. Against 
her were arrayed the wealth and intellect of 
the world, the sword of the magistrate, the pre- 
judices of ages, the passions of the human heart. 
The world, in the plenitude of its power and pride 
and selfishness, disdained and despised her. She - 
then, like David, was in her youth. Few were her 
numbers. Fishermen her chiefs, the poorest of 
mankind the rank and file of her army. Of silver 
and gold she had none. Of learning she possessed 
but little. She, like David, declared that the 
weapons of her warfare were not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds. Her only sword was the sword of the 
Spirit, the Word of God. Righteousness was her 
breastplate; the preparation of the Gospel of peace, 
the shoes of her feet. Salvation was her helmet. 
She had no other armour, no other weapon; yea, 
like David casting off the heavy and cumbersome 
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armour of King Saul, she cast off the burden 
and yoke of Jewish rites and ceremonies, and 
stood forth in the strength of her Lord to do 
battle with the world, the devil, and the flesh. We 
know that, like David, she was despised, but we 
also know that like him she brought to her feet the 
giant force that was arrayed against her. She 
conquered much of the learning; she conquered 





much of the wealth; she conquered many of the: 


prejudices of mankind, until at length, one by one, 
we see the kingdoms of the earth gradually be- 
coming the kingdoms of the Lord and his Christ. 
And the Church herself—for evil or for good—was 
invested with the very power she had so success- 
fully resisted, and became the centre of the learning 
which she had conquered. And this has been 
effected, not by the force of human strength, or 
by the subtleties of human wisdom, but it has 
been effected by the silent, resistless power of 
God’s own revealed Word, proclaiming as it does 
faith in a crucified and risen Saviour—a resurrec- 
tion beyond the grave—and a day of judgment- 
justice in God’s most holy presence. These were 
the stones of the brook which have so far subdued 
the mighty enemy of God and man. 

And this thought narrows the subject to the 
smallest compass. It comes to this, that in the 
struggles and conflicts with the world or with self, 


THE QUIVER. 











the feeblest human arm may strike a successful 
blow; the feeblest human tongue may speak words 
powerful against evil, if it but use in faith God’s 
own appointed weapons; speak in faith God’s own 
appointed and revealed Word. From the mouth 
of babes and sucklings God can and God does 
perfect strength. Thus it may be that one text of 
God’s Word spoken by childhood’s tongue, may be 
as the sling and stone of David—a mighty weapon 
against evil and the Evil One. It is thus that God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise, and the weak things of the world 
to confound the mighty. One smooth stone chosen 
from the crystal stream of God’s Word—one well- 
timed, well-aimed arrow from this rich armoury of 
grace—what may it not accomplish? For is it 
not God’s word, and is not the battle his ? 

-It is related that Hebrew maidens celebrated 
this victory of David in a Hebrew hymn, wherein 
they sang with chivalrous pride and pardonable 
exaggeration that David his ten thousands had 
slain. But at the last great victory when the 
Church shall have triumphed over all vanquished 
foes—vanquished through the blood of Christ— 
this hymn, in its spirit and its letter, shall be 
indeed reversed, for will it not be, that One was 
slain, that many ten thousands might for ever 
live? 








A FIGHT WITH 


SIR JOHN RICHARDSON’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


T was urged,” Sir John Richardson tells us, 

“that a great disruption of ice having 

taken place in the North in the past 

year (1816), this would be a favourable 
time: to renew the north and north- 

west projects, and it was suggested that several 
very important scientific researches in nautical 
astronomy and magnetism might be carried on by 
the parties employed.” Government entering into 
these views, four stout vessels were selected, and 
strengthened to resist the shocks and pressure of 
the ice by diagonal timbers, and by double plank- 
ing, in a manner which had never before been 
- attempted. Two of these vessels,/the Dorothea, 
under command of Captain David Buchan, and 
the Trent, under Lieutenant John Franklin, sailed 
northwards by way of Spitzbergen, reports of the 
high latitudes that had been reached without 
difficulty by whalers giving hope of success in that 
direction. They reached the seas between Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland, but being embayed in a 
heavy storm with an ice-pack under their lee, they 
were compelled, as the only chance of safety, to the 
dangerous expedient in such weather of “taking 





THE FROST.—II. 
BY DORA GREENWELL. 


the ice,” that is, of thrusting the ships into any 
opening among the moving masses that could be 
perceived. In this very hazardous operation, the 
Dorothea received so much injury that she was in 
danger of sinking, and was therefore turned home- 
wards as soon as the storm subsided, the Trent of 
necessity accompanying her. 

The other two ships, the Isabella, under Captain 
John Ross, and the Alexander, commanded by 
Lieutenant Wiliam Edward Parry, continued 
their voyage of discovery through Davis’ Straits. 
This voyage was so far successful, that it estab- 
lished the accuracy of Baffin’s survey of the bay 
which bears his name, the various sounds and islands 
being found in the positions he had assigned to 
them. But these vessels, too, returned to England 
without having brought the great point at issue 
—i.e., whether there was or was not a practicable 
North-west passage—any nearer solution. 

Successive expeditions, however, undertaken in 
1819, in 1821, and in 1827, so established Sir 
Edward Parry’s fame, that he at once took his 
place in the van of Arctic discoverers. His most 
bold and interesting feat was the attempt to per- 
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form the polar voyage in boats, starting from the 
north end of Spitzbergen. “ He actually,” writes 
Sir John Franklin, “by an unexampled boat- 
voyage, reached 82° 40’ 30” of north latitude, which 
is beyond the highest authenticated position of 
any previous navigator; and he would have gone 
much further, but the current which set continu- 
ously to the south, carried back the boats during 
the hours necessarily allotted to the repose of the 
crews, and the daily advance, notwithstanding 
great exertion, was consequently small. At length, 
fatigue and diminution of food and fuel compelled 
him to fall back upon his ship, the Hecla, which 
awaited his return under Captain Forster in Treu- 
renberg Bay. Ross’s Island, the most northerly 
rock seen on this singular and eventful voyage, 
lies in latitude 89° 49’ N., and until recent dis- 
coveries, was the most northerly land known.” 
This was the fourth and last of Sir Edward 
Parry's northern voyages. While he was so 
employed by sea, Lieutenant Franklin, by com- 
mand of Government, was organising his overland 
expedition, the proposed track of which was to 
extend from Hudson’s Bay to the mouth of the 
Coppermine River, always tending northwards, so 
as to reach the north-eastern extremity of the 
coast, and determine the great fact already made 
probable by the discoveries of Hearne* and Mac- 
kenzie, as to the Arctic Ocean forming its con- 
tinwous boundary. The overland expeditions of 
these two discoverers had shown the practicability 
of reaching this limit, by passing over the vast 
plains which stretch northward from Canada and 
Hudson’s Bay, and it was hoped by the English 
Government that another expedition might reach 
this shore, and with the aid of proper scientific 
appliance more fully examine its whole extent. 
The objects proposed in this journey were both. 
various and important; first among them, as has 
been already said, was the exact determining of 
the latitudes and longitudes of the northern coast, 
while at the same time a knowledge of its outline, 
or, in nautical language, “ trending,’ was acquired. 
To this end, Dr. Richardson was instructed to 
observe every remarkable bay, harbour, river, 
headland, that might occur, and directed to raise 
conspicuous marks at places where ships might 
enter, or to which a boat might be sent, depositing 
information as to these points in places where they 
tould be found by Captain Parry, whose action by 
8ea was intended to co-operate with theirs by land. 
It was expected also that they would register the 
temperature of the air at least three times in every 
twenty-four hours, together with the state of wind 
and weather, and any other meteorological pheno- 
menon, and also that the dip and variation of the 
Magnetic needle, and the intensity of the magnetic 


* See “Northern Coasts of Amerfta,” Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library, chap. iv. 








force, should be carefully observed and noted down. 
It was also particularly desired that they should 
notice whether the aurora borealis appeared to 
exert any influence on the magnetic needle, and to 
omit nothing that might tend to throw light upon 
the laws which govern that splendid phenomenon. 
Richardson, who was to add the office of naturalist 
to his professional duties, was directed to make 
drawings of whatever in that department was 
curious and interesting; to observe the habits of 
the natives, and to make such observations as 
to the native copper—specimens of which had 
been brought down by the Indians to the Hudson’s 
Bay establishment—as might be useful from a 
commercial point of view, or interesting to 
mineralogical science. 

Thus instructed, the little band of friends set 
forth upon the track of peril and suffering, which 
such of our readers as are no longer young 
will remember as “the overland journey,” the story 
of which, fraught with terrible pathos, is told by 
Richardson himself with a simplicity which, even 
like genius, has the effect of making reality itself 
more real. The party, consisting of Franklin, 
Richardson, Mr. (now Rear-Admiral Sir George) 
Back, and Mr. Robert Hood, were closely united 
in a regard which was cemented by dangers and 
privations nobly endured, and shared together, 
and which remained unbroken in after life. Be- 
tween Franklin and Richardson this attachment, 
which one who knew both well describes as having 
been strong and tender in no common degree, 
lasted for twenty-nine years, at the end of which 
Richardson went forth to seek his friend, and in 
so doing gave, by the endangering of his own life, 
that proof of love than which One, who knew the 
whole secret of love, has told us there can be “none 
greater given.” 

At the time we are now writing of* Franklin’s 
bright career was but in its beginning. Trained 
to be an accurate nautical surveyor under his 
kinsman, Captain Flinders, in the Australian seas, 
and known in ordinary naval science as an active 
first lieutenant and able seaman, he had already 
distinguished himself in the great sea-fight of 
Trafalgar, and in boarding and carrying an 
American gun-boat at New Orleans. He had 
already, as we have seen, taken his part in the 
voyage of polar discovery sent forth in 1816, and 
the high opinion entertained of his abilities by Sir 
Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, 


* With regard to Franklin's exceedingly attractive personal 
character, Lady Richardson. writes :—‘‘I have heard my husband 
say that when Franklin commanded the Rainbow in the Medi- 
terranean, the sailors, with their usual fondness for epithets, 
named the ship the Celestial Rainbow, and Franklin’s Paradise. 
When in command at Malta I have heard from friends there of 
the glowing terms in which his officers used to speak of him, as 
one who was the same in his ship as on shore, ever the genial 
friend of the whole ship's company, commanding their love and 
their obedience at the same time.” 
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secured his nomination as leader of the present | 
expedition. | 

Tt seems from what Dr. Richardson tells us,* | 
that at the time of the planning of this expedition, | 
the Admiralty knew less about the actual condition | 
of the country it had to pass through than it did 
of the same regions in the days of Hearne, and | 
up to the period of its embarking, relied solely | 
upon the aid that could be given it by the Hud- | 
son’s Bay Company. Great mutual jealousies, it | 
seems, were then existing between this company 
and the Northern Fur Company, trading from 
Montreal, the Hudson’s Bay Company, in virtue 
of a charter from Charles II., claiming exclusive 
right to occupy and trade in Rupert’s Land, their 
opponents basing their right on the fact of prior 
occupation, while they at the same time denied 
the validity of the charter. 

At this time the rival companies were in actual | 
hostility, and in the conflicts that frequently took | 
place between them, life was held in small value. 
The Indians and half-caste were greatly demoralised 
by being brought in (on both sides) as auxiliaries, 
and freely plied with spirits. On one occasion 
fifteen or sixteen men had been starved to death 
by the opposite party carrying away the Indian 
hunters, on whom they depended for support; 
on, another, twenty-one settlers had been slain 
by a party of half-caste Indians, engaged in the 
interest of the North-west Company. Such was 
the condition of the country at the time when 
Franklin, and his party of three officers and one 
English seaman, arrived at York Factory; and 
the very disturbed state of affairs, no doubt, greatly 
added to the natural difficulties attending the 
carrying out of their plan. 

They started from York Factory on the 9th 
of September, 1819, and travelling northwards, 
chiefly by lake and river, accomplished a distance 
of 630 miles in six weeks, and arrived at Cumber- 
land House before the end of October. Winter, 
however, was rapidly approaching. Large flocks 
of geese and ducks were seen moving southwards, 
and the waters at Cumberland House began to be 
closed with ice. Any farther advance by boats 
that season was impossible, and the party of ex- 
plorers decided to remain there over winter, so as 
to be ready to start forward with the earliest 
spring. 

Cumberland House was originally built by 
Hearne on his return from the Coppermine River, 
and has ever since been a post of considerable 
importance to the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
district which takes its name from it extends 
150 miles along the banks of the Saskatchewan 
from east to west, and taking in nearly the same 
distance from north to south, encloses about 
20,000 square miles, ranged over by about 150 


| story was a brief one. 





* See “Polar Regions,” p 146. 


Indian hunters with their wives and families, 
The sufferings of these poor people from the 
extreme rigour of the climate, joined to scarcity of 
food, are sometimes very great, and were sorely 
added to during the winter which Franklin’s 
little party was obliged to pass at this factory by 
the breaking out of various epidemical diseases 
among them. Dr. Richardson gives an affecting 
account of an Indian who arrived at the house, 
carrying in his arms his only child—dead, and 
followed by his starving wife. They had been 


| hunting, unsuccessfully, apart from the other 


bands, and while their frames were lowered by 
want, had been attacked by the prevailing fever, 
An Indian is accustomed to starve, writes Dr. 


| Richardson, and seldom speaks of what he 


endures in that or other ways. The poor man’s 
As soon as the fever 
abated he set forth with his wife and child for 
Cumberland House. They had for some time 


| been feeding on bits of skin and offal; but even 


this miserable fare was exhausted, and they had 
walked on several days without eating, exerting 
themselves far beyond their strength so that they 
might save the life of the infant. It died almost 
within sight of the house, and no language, 
Richardson writes, can describe the manner in 
which the poor father, dashing the food from his 
lips, which the kind officer then in charge was 
urging on him, deplored the loss of. his child. 

Dr. Richardson gives us another affecting in- 
stance of deep affection shown by an Indian, which 
proves that hard and unimpressionable as the 
character of the aborigines is usually considered, 
and heavy as is the burden of work they lay 
upon their women, as far as the finer feelings of 
our nature are concerned, the poet’s words hold 
always good— 

** We have all of us one human heart : 
All mortal thoughts confess a common home.” 

He tells us that the wife of one of the Indians 
visiting the fort had lost both her feet by the 
frost, and he was compelled, in addition to his 
hunting, to do all the menial work himself. He 
had also in winter to drag his wife, along with 
their little stock of furniture, from one encamp-. 
ment to another. In the performance of this 
duty, as he could not keep pace with the rapid 
movements of the rest of the tribe, he more than 
once nearly perished of hunger. 

Franklin’s journal is full of interesting notices 
with regard to the various tribes—Crees, Stone 
Indians, Blackfeet, Chipewyans, Dogribs, and 
Hares—that he came across in the journey be 
tween Cumberland House and the Arctic Ocean. 
The Indian, as he there appears—childish,* vain, 

*Some of the Indians towards the extreme North, Franklin 
tells us, evince an amusing arrogance in the way in which they 


assume to themselves the comprehensive title of ‘‘ the People;” 
while they designate all other nations by the name of theit 
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sensual, and indolent—is far, indeed, from the 
ideal “noble savage” to whom Rousseau and 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century looked 
as the representative of manhood, unspoilt and 
unperverted by civilisation, and equally removed 
from the being whom many of us in our youth 
learned to admire and love in the fascinating 
stories of the Last of the Mohicans and Ger- 
trude of Wyoming. Still, as truth is not only 
always strange, stranger than fiction, and far more 
interesting, the savage nature, as shown in this 
singular people, presents, even in its darkness 
and degradation, aspects which prove it acces- 
sible to higher influences, and gives us leave to 
hope that, in the words of a great Christian thinker, 
“every human soul has some point of contact on 
which it is open to the action of the Divine.” 
Many of their religious rites, prolonged fastings, 
vows, and periods of isolation, in which they await 
the communications of a higher power, show a 
yearning after moral purification and a deep-seated 
sense of spiritual need. So also in the mummery 


of their medicine-men, and in many of their wild | 


and really beautiful legends, we may trace the 
outlines of great religious doctrines, seen, it is 
true, “as through a glass darkly,” and distorted 
by the flaws of the mirror that reflects them, but 
still to be recognised as refractions struck from 
the original splendour of the one unbroken body 
of primeval truth, man’s natural heritage, im- 
parted to our race in its infancy, by Him who is 


the Father of light, and in whose life is “the light | 


of men.” With regard, also, to their share in the 
softer affections of our common nature, strong as 
is the tendency of savage life to obliterate these, 


and leave in their place only selfish and animal | 


instincts, Richardson adds a deeply affecting story 
to the instances of feeling already given, which, 
as he tells us that he found its facts as well 
authenticated as they are extraordinary, we shall 
give in his own words: 

“A young Chipewyan had separated from the 
rest of his band, for the purpose of trenching 


beavers, when his wife, who was his sole com- | 


panion, was seized with illness, and died the 


particular country. If men were seen at a distance, and a | 


Chipewyan was asked who those persons were, he would at 
once answer, ‘*The People,” if he recognised them to be 
members of his own tribe, never spoken of by him as Chipew- 
yans ; but if Europeans, Canadians, or Cree Indians, he would 
sive them their respective names. 


| third day, after giving birth to a boy, their only 
child. The husband was inconsolable, and vowed 
in his anguish never to take another woman to 
wife; but his grief was soon in some degree ab- 
sorbed in anxiety for the fate of his infant son. 
To preserve its life he descended to the office 
of nurse, so degrading in the eyes of a Chipew- 
yan, as partaking of the duties of a woman. He 
swaddled it in soft moss,* fed it with broth made 
from the flesh of the deer, and, to still its cries, 
applied it to his breast, praying earnestly to the 
Great Master of life to assist his endeavours. The 
force of the powerful passion by which he was 
actuated produced the same effect in his case as it 
has done in some others that are recorded: a 
flow of milk actually took place from his breast. 
He succeeded in rearing his child, taught him to 
be a hunter, and when he attained the age of 
manhood, chose him a wife from the tribe. The 
old man kept his vow in never taking a second 
wife himself, but he delighted in tending his 
son’s children; and when his daughter-in-law used 
to interfere, saying it was not the occupation 
of a man, he was wont to reply, that he had pro- 
mised to the great Master of life, if his child was 
spared, never to be proud like the other Indians. 
He used to mention, too, as a certain proof of the 
| approbation of Providence, that although he was 
always obliged to carry his child on his back while 
hunting, yet that it never roused a moose by its 
cries, being always particularly still at those 
times. Our informant, Mr. Wentzel, added, that 
| he had often seen this Indian in his old age, and 
| that his left breast even then retained the un- 
| usual size it had acquired during his nursing the 
| child.” t 

* This bog-moss, or “spagnum,” is used for lining the cradle 
in which the Indian mothers carry their children about, from 
the earliest days of life. The cradle is so constructed that the 
child may be hung up in it in the tent, orto the branch of a tree, 
| without the least danger of falling out ; or in a journey it may 
| be suspended on the mother’s back by a band which crosses 
| the forehead, so as to leave her hands perfectly free. Itis one 
of the neatest articles of furniture they possess, being generally 
ornamented with ‘beads, and is usually hung round with toys, 
boats, &c., mocassins in miniature, formed with exquisite skill 
| In shape and genera! appearance it bears a strong resemblance 
to a mummy-case. 

+ This story will recall to those who are familiar with “‘ Her- 
| mann and Dorothea,”’ some beautiful lines found there :— 
| “‘ The happy do not believe 

That miracles still occur !—it is only the wretched, 

| Deserted by all, who can see God’s hand 
Stretched forth to defend and relieve them.” 
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HERE is a garden by a sea, 
©. Tranquil as eternity, 
WX) Where oft I breathe in happy dreams, 
*Mid bowers so thickly roofed with rose, 


The spirit, lapped in leaves at noon, 
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Forgetting earth and all its pain, 

Is lulled asleep by falling rain 

Or liquid lapse of streams ; 

Now where one fronts the sunset’s glows, 
And one, the rising moon. 
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And there’s a chamber latticed round 
With foliage, where the shady sound 
Is heard of bubbling, mossy springs, 
In which I rest long summer nights, 
Girt by the ambrosial solitude ; 

While the doves nestle in sweet air, 
Flamed by one earnest star, and where 
I wake wits stir of golden wings 

That round the open casement brood, 
And waves, and wavering lights. 





Among its flowers and fadeless trees, 
Its spacious, mystic silences, 
Its seasonless monotonies 
Of sun and moon and ocean-shore, 
And watery woodland’s undertone ; 
The soul, inspiring mellow breath, 
Secluded past domains of death, 
Through Beauty’s calm immensities, 
Delighted, silent, and alone, 

Would range for evermore. 

T. C. Inwin, 








THE CORAL 


OW well I remember every portion of 
the day connected with the transaction 
which is to form the subject of my 
too-true tale! It is engraven on my 
JASE heart, as it were, with “a pen of iron.’ 
I haven not outlived it, though forty-five years have 
gane by since, and my days have been passed in many 
lands; in fact, in the four quarters of the globe. 
I never could manage to smother it; there it is, 
as fresh and vivid as on the day I was guilty of 
—what shall I call it?—a low, mean, cowardly act. 
Oh! ye little ones, for whose warning this story is 
written, let me counsel you earnestly never to con- 
ceal anything which you feel and know to be wrong. 
Beware of the first step in deception. You think 
at the time no one knows it, no one sees it; but 
you forget there is ‘an eye which never sleepeth,” 
and if you have not the penitent heart to confess 
your sin, or even the moral courage to do so, He 
will make himself heard in “ the still small voice,” 
and through life you will feel “the hidden sin” a 
burden to you; and so it has been to the aged one 
who now writes these lines for you. 

It was a very lovely coral necklace! How I longed 
to be the possessor of such a one! I had a branch 
coral one; but because branch coral had been common 
in our family, every one boasting of such amongst 
their finery, I did not value mine, which had been 
broken years ago, and lay undisturbed amongst bits 
of broken china and glass, and other such childish 
valuables in my doll’s closet. But this one necklace, 
with its beads as large as peas, was something to be 
proud of! My little schoolfellow (to whom it be- 
longed, and with whom I was spending a few hours), 
seeing my delight and admiration of the coveted 
article, clasped it round my neck, to be given back 
on parting. But we forgot all about it. When 
the time came for me to hurry home, and for 
her to go indoors, the bit of finery, scarlet as it 
was, did not make itself seen, I ought not to 
have been at Mary Tell’s house, in the first. place. 
I had been forbidden going there, and this added 
to my distress afterwards. Mary, however, went 








NECKLACE. 


to the same day-school as I did, and hence our 
acquaintance. 

I hurried home, and on taking off my cape 
and hat, found I had the necklace still round my 
throat! Where was I to put it? My elder sister 
had charge of my wardrobe, and I feared if I placed 
it in one of the drawers she would soon discover it. 

When we waver, there is always the Wicked One to 
help us. I thought I was very wise in placing it 
in the crown of my hat, and then carefully raising 
it to its lawful peg in the hall. I felt very comfort- 
able in secreting my treasure, fully intending to 
restore it to its owner on the morrow. But who 
can tell what a day may bring forth ? 

Tea over, I heard my father’s footsteps beneath the 
poplars which surrounded our quaint old house. It 
was early spring, and the young leaves were just 
bursting forth—some still in sheath or husk, others 
unfolded, in their youthful beauty, sent forth a de- 
licious perfume, while the moon, in all her glory, 
looked approvingly down upon the scene. My dear 
old father, tall and erect, though gone beyond the 
“threescore and ten,’ walked to and fro. His 
tight-fitting black cloth breeches and gaiters, shoes 
and buckles, told him to be one of the olden times, 
who never altered his style of dress, and his long 
silver locks, so much in keeping with his appearance, 
were wafted back on his shoulders by the light night 
wind. How well I remember him as he turned to 
look at me, his youngest wee thing, rushing back- 
wards and forwards in childish glee, making a ball 
of my hat, and throwing it up to the poplars, and 
receiving it again, considered I had made successful 
hits!’ My hat! and what had become of its little 
tenant—of the treasure which had been so carefully 
placed in it not an hour since? 

Alas! my game was over; my hour of rest 
had come. My sister’s voice of “Ettie, come 
in to bed,” I had to obey, and unwillingly en- 
tered the hall; and arriving at my accustomed 
peg, there and then flashed upon my mind, how 
had the necklace survived all this shuttlecock 
treatment? With much foreboding I peered into 
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the little hat’s crows, but no beads were there! 
Regardless of my sister’s cries of “bed-time,” I 
rushed out. Up and down the stone terrace, and 
under the poplars. Search as I would, it was useless. 
I went in distracted, and tried to sleep, but the 
secret locked in my own heart made itself felt. Had 
I then told my good sister—who so patiently sat by 
me while I undressed, and then bade me kneel and 
pray for forgiveness of sins committed—had I only 
told her my sorrow, she would most likely have 
instituted a search, and perhaps found the missing 
coral hanging on a poplar branch. 

The next morning my steps were very tardy, on 
going to school; I knew what awaited me. Mary 
met me with the request that I would at once give 
her the necklace which her mother had asked for. 
I did not for a moment conceal from her that it was 
gme. Her anguish was very great, and we two sat 
weeping until the bell rang for prayers. Mary had 
to tell her mother; but did I tell mine? No! I hid 
my sin. I never mentioned it to any one—not even 
to my own dear mother, who would so willingly have 
supplied the place of the lost beauty. I cowardly 
hid that little sin; but what bitter fruit has its con- 
cealment brought forth! a shadow even now comes 
between me and its remembrance, though I have 
gone through great trials, severe and heavy. But 
they were sent by a loving Hand, and I was given 
strength, therefore, to bear them; but here was one 
of my own making, and it was not easy. I tried, 
in after life, to make up Mary’s loss, in every way— 
heaped gifts upon her; and when she set up on her 
own account as a dressmaker, I gave her my custom, 
and pestered all my friends to do the same. 

My “hidden sin” remained as such to the dear 
parents who have long since gone to their rest; but 
memory still startles me by the phantom of this 
little act, so fraught with heaviness as to make itself 
felt even in old age. I had been strictly and re- 
ligiously brought up—the encomium passed upon 
my dear father by the whole town was, that Peter 
Graham’s word was as good as his bond. My dear 
mother was one of those sweet, gentle spirits whose 
piety, humility, and charity were proverbial. Often 
have I known her to return home, after visiting 
her poor people, divested of half her clothing—her 
flannel petticoat given to one, and her shawl to 
another; and when we, in our horror, exclaimed, 
“How could you do so, mamma?” her reply would 
be,. “Because, my dears, the poor creatures had 
none.” We were silent. What cause, therefore, 
had I to fear? None; but Satan, ever on the watch, 
fast tempted me to try the narrow edge of the 
wedge, which brought me so much misery. I 
did not then know. my Saviour, and therefore did 
not ask the Good Shepherd of the flock to look 
Upon the little one, and teach her to escape the 
evil, 





THE STAIRCASE OF CROMWELL HOUSE 
HOSPITAL, HIGHGATE. 


HE Frontispiece which appears in the 
present Part is intended to be con- 
sidered a companion picture to the 
illustration entitled “The Quiver Cot 

in the Hospital for Sick Children,” which ac- 
companies a paper on the subject. In the 
January Part of this Magazine, when the pro- 
posal to support an additional child’s cot in the 
Great Ormond Street Hospital was first brought 
under the notice of our readers, a brief account 
was given of Cromwell House, Highgate, which 
had just then been opened as a Home for con- 
valescents, and for chronic cases requiring care 
and time in their treatment. It was there de- 
scribed as “a grand old roomy house, built by the 
Protector for his favourite daughter, on the brow 
of the hill, in the healthiest immediate suburb of 
London, with old elms on the terrace in front, 
waving ceaseless salutations, and a great play- 
ground and open fields behind.” The massive 
and yet airy style of the mansion, which has thus 
been devoted to a beneficent purpose, is indicated 
by the appearance of the staircase as depicted in 
the Frontispiece. On the steps are two nurses, 
one leading a little convalescent by the hand, 
and the other carrying a weakly child in her arms, 
while a small urchin is to be seen timidly fol- 
lowing in the wake of a ball that has preceded 
him down the staircase. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


282. Which is the most Christian, swan-like song 
in the Bible ? 

283. By what means did God often teach his ser- 
vants great truths ? 

284. Mention a man who, in wor/dly cunning and 
hope of reward, overreached himself and secured 
his own death thereby. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 608. 

269. Judges xx. 26. 

270. Samuel ordered that portion for Saul, which 
was a mark of the highest respect, the shoulder 
being the priest’s portion (1 Sam. xix. 24; Lev. vii. 
32; Numb. xviii). 

271. First, by rashly sacrificing he displeased God 
(1 Sam. xiv. 35); by a hasty vow he angered the 
people (1 Sam. xiv. 39; and by his precipitancy he 
would have sacrificed his son (1 Sam. ix. 45, 46). 

272. Uzziah was struck with leprosy for trespas- 
sing on the priest’s office (2 Chron. xxvi.; Lev. xiii. 
43, 44, 
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STRAY 


REMARKABLE COINCIDENCES. 

On the 16th of October, 1793, Marie Antoinette was 
slain, and the French revolution was at its height. 
On that day, and at that hour, twenty years after 
this event, on the 16th of October, 1813, the dis- 
charge of three guns from the allied head-quarters 


announced the commencement of the battle of | 


Leipsic, and the humiliation of the French nation 
began after the retreat from Moscow.—On the 19th 
of October, 1805, Mack surrendered with 30,000 
men. On that day, eight years after, on the 19th 
of October, 1813, the final blow was struck for 
Germany’s deliverance.—On the 20th of October, 
1805, Napoleon saw the brilliant array. of Austrian 


captives pass before him. He then addressed these | 


words to those who. stood near him: “Gentlemen, 
this is all well; but I must have greater things than 
these. I want ships, colonies, and commerce.” On 
the very next day after these memorable words were 
spoken, the. 21st of October, 1805, the united. navies 
of France and Spain were, destroyed by the arm of 
Nelson; and ships, colonies, and commerce passed 
from Napoleon to his enemies. 


NOTES. 


| DISINTERESTED DUTY. 

FoTHERGILL said he wished to banish all thoughts 
of practising physic as a money-getting trade with 
the same solicitude as he would the suggestions 
of vice and intemperance. These were not mere 
words of parade. When the success of his practice 
had elevated him to the summit of his career, he 
still professed and acted upon ‘the same generous 
principle. ‘I endeavour,” says he, in a letter, “to 
follow my business*because it is my duty, rather 
than interest. The last is inseparable from a just 
discharge of duty; but I have ever wished to look 
at the profits in the last place, and this wish has 
| attended me ever since my beginning.” 


| “VOX POPULI VOX DEI.” 


Some have imagined that the cry, “ The voice of the 
people is the voice of God,” is a modern proverb; 
but, at the coronation of Edward III., Walter, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, preached a sermon in West- 
minster Abbey; preparatory to the coronation, taking 
for his text, not any verse of Scripture, but the 
| words, “ Vox populi vor Dei.” 
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A POEM FOR A CHILD. 


YY dear, baby dear, open your eyes, 
The sun is awake right up in the skies ; 

a The little birds up in their apple-tree nest, 
I’m sure, long before this, have been washed and drest ; 
The daisies a long, long time since have begun 
To open their white-and-gold flowers to the sun; 

The bees are all singing, and so are the flies ; 
Baby dear, baby dear, open your eyes. 


Dolly, dear dolly, is wanting you, dear ; 
See, how she’s waiting for you, baby here ; 
Never a dolly was sweeter than this ; 
Here she is waiting, my baby, to kiss. 
All the nice breakfast for Etty is laid, 
Baby’s sweet bread and milk soon will be made; 
Up, dear, to crow and to laugh and look wise, 
Baby dear, baby dear, open your eyes. 

* W. C. BENNETT. 
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